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Robes,"* reprinted from various periodicals. The subjects chosen for these little 
homilies relate chiefly to women. The author sees many points in our social cus- 
toms with regard to her own sex which need reform, and she writes in so kindly 
a spirit, and withal so modestly that none can take offense and many may be 
profited by reading her essays. The first article deals with the premature self- 
government of young ladies and their independence of parental oversight and 
authority. Other topics d'scussed are Flirtation, Marriage, Co-education of Boys 
and Girls, Pretty Women and Handsome Men, Care of Health, Employment, 
and other" of equal interest. There is an absence in these papers of that 
specie* of claptrap which consists in discursive talk about woman's rights and 
man's tyranny. The woman of the future is to be a woman still, with all 
gracious and feminine loveliness of body and of mind. " No development of 
woman's mental, spiritual, or executive powers will ever, in one jot or tittle, alter 
the law of nature which leads her to love, marriage, and maternity." The papers 
are suggestive rather than dogmatic. 

III. 

A. SPANISH STORT. 

In the romance of " Leon Rooh,"+ by B. Perez Gald6s, as translated from the 
Spanish, there are many features of a good story, and some points that suggest 
criticism. Toe hero is a possible character, though a rare one. He is a man of 
principle, with the courasre of his convictions, but, unfortunately, makes some 
serious blunders in life, from which he cannot, extricate himself. He marries a 
woman who is intensely religious, and of course, being a Spaniard, Catholic, and 
who makes it tbe one object of her life to wean him from his liberal, or, as she 
deems tbem, skeptical views, and make him a good churchman. The task for her 
is an impossible one ; neither can be make her bend in tbe least toward his v.ews. 
This brings about at la t alienation, separation, and profound misery. At this 
point the husband meets an old flame, a widow, as all tbink, and allows himself 
the indulgence of a platonic but close ami sympathetic friendship. Here is the 
foundation for a delightful dilemma, anl the author makes tbe most of t le situa- 
tion and produces some telliog effects. When once the reader gets into the cur- 
rent of the story be will find himself carried on unresisting to the end ; but he will 
lay down the book wito tbe feeling that it ii unfinished. A true man, thoroughly 
defeatei and baffled in his dearest wishes — the purest affections of tbe heart poured 
forth in vain— all this is disappointing: and gives a cynical flavor to the entire book. 
The influence for evil of a church and priesthood that yet seem In many things to 
command veneration leaves one in a state of doubt concerning tbe church without 
pointing to a remedy. Tbe part where the husbind of tbe assumed " widow " 
turns up and interviews tbe priest seems far-fetched. Tbe man is needlessly and 
unnaturally self-accusing, and tries to make himself appeara villain for no earthly 
purpose, and with no particular object in view. Tbe long conversation between 
the priest and the dying lady is interesting and perfectly natural, but one feels 
somewhat painfully that this intensely thrilling part of tbe story must, in tbe 
nature of things, be purely imaginative. Still, the picture is life-like, and so are 
most of the characters introduced in this story. 
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